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A STIR IN THE VILLAGE. 


THE MASTER OF AYNHOE. 
CHAPTER V.—THE WAY TO CONQUER. 
“UNBEARABLE! that’s what J call it,” said Whitehall 

Wickbury. 

“And owdacious, don’t you think so?” said 
Cockerill Warren. 

‘‘Taking on, there’s no doubt about that,” said 





Unity Briggs. 
Jeremy Ferrit said nothing, he walked reflectively | 
along, carrying his double bass. | 
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‘‘What’s a man’s money to me, if I’m never a bit 
the better for it?” said Whitehall ; ‘‘if he was as rich 
as all London, it wouldn’t better me, J never see the 
colour of his money.” 

‘“‘That’s what I say,” said Cockerill; “let him do 
what he likes at Flood Hall; but let him bide there, 
and not think to have his will among us. What do 
you say, Mr. Briggs?” ° 

‘What doI say? Why, that I hope you will stick 
to your story, Cocky, and I quite agree with you,” 
said Unity. 
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‘‘T’m not a likely man to go from it,” said Cockerill, 
a little fiercely. 

‘‘No, Mr. Warren,” said Jeremy, ‘‘very like not, 
we know you are a spirity man; but you see there és 
things in the case that makes it a difficulty to settle 
one’s mind off hand; and if Mr. Soper is right, why, 
I don’t know but some of us may be—that is—” and 
here Jeremy grew faint-hearted and stuck, for he 
felt he was alone on the road he had taken. 

‘< What do you know about Mr. Soper ?” said Unity, 
turning rather short upon him; ‘‘ who is he?” 

‘‘He is the new agent of Sir Lucas, and a great 
man with him, as I’ve heard tell; I saw him this 
evening just before I went to Mr. Purfy’s,” said 
Jeremy. 

“What, then you knew all about this?” said Unity, 
cutting him short. 

‘“‘T knowed to it in part, as you may say,” replied 
Jeremy. 

‘“What, that Sir Lucas was going to turn out 
William Ridley and his son?” 

‘‘ Ahem! ye’es. I suppose he thinks of doing that ; 
but as Mr. Soper says, it’s all in good-will to Aynhoe, 
and we’ve got no call to take it amiss.” 

‘‘What! not to take it amiss that he should turn 
out the Ridleys?” asked Unity, in a voice that sent 
Jeremy behind his double bass with great alacrity. 

‘‘ What Mr. Soper said, as I understood hinm—” he 
replied, recovering his breath. 

“‘T don’t want to know what he said,” exclaimed 
Unity ; ‘if that was part of it, that’s what I'll never 
give in to—not for Sir Lucas and all his money.” 

So saying, he turned off and took the way to the 
school, leaving his companions to discuss the matter 
without him. 

‘Mr. Briggs do come down upon one s0,” said 
Jeremy, glad that he was gone. 

“Yes, and he’s got a way of thinking that nobody’s 
got any spirit but himself,”’ said Cockerill. 

‘‘ Never mind him,” said Whitehall, “ tell us what 
you know about this; I do say, it seems a monstra- 
cious interfering piece of business.” 

‘* Just step into my house,” said Jeremy, who had 
arrived that moment at his door, and Cockerill and 
Wickbury followed him in. 

Meantime Unity Briggs knocked at the school- 
door, and was received by Daniel Ridley, who led 
him into the little parlour where his father sat, and 
beside him a thin, pale little old man, bent with 
infirmity; but with much vivacity and sweetness of 
countenance. Unity gave him a sort of bow, and 
went forward to give the old master a grasp of 
friendly fellow-feeling. 

‘‘How d’ye do, Mr. Wickliffe?’ he said to the 
stranger; ‘‘ I’ve but just heard the story about Sir 
Lucas, and I’ve come to know the rights of it.” 

«The wrongs of it, we may justly put it,” said the 
old man, who was Mrs. Gravit’s neighbour, and a 
Wesleyan preacher. His health did not permit him 
to hold any special ministry, but he was always up 
and doing in any place at any time when he had 
power to work. 

‘“‘Ay, wrongs indeed, if they tell true about it,” 
said Unity; ‘“‘bad enough for Master Ridley here, 
but worse still for Aynhoe.” 

“‘T agree with you,” said Mr. Wickliffe ; ‘‘ but my 
friend William here has. put the thing in a very 
satisfactory light, and when I came in to encourage 
him not to be daunted by the news, I found that he 
was ready primed to encourage me.” 
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“That’s just like him,” said Unity, approvingly ; 
‘he’s not one of your chicken hearts, I know; but 
I should be glad to hear what it’s all about, if you’ll 
tell me.” 

“ Sit down, man, then, and listen,” said Mr. 
Wickliffe, ‘‘ I know the story by heart, for Mr. Soper 
called on me and my two neighbours before he came 
here.” 

And the story, which the reader knows as well as 
the old minister did, was related in full. 

Unity smiled contemptuously when it was finished, 
and said, ‘ They’ll have a good handful if they try 
that work—the odds against them is too strong; 
there isn’t a better worked school in the three king- 
doms, and we all know it; and what is Sir Lucas to 
us? Why, there’s nobody in Aynhoe gares for him 
out of his proper place no more than an old crow!” 

“That sort of thing is not what our friend here 
rests upon,” said Mr. Wickliffe; ‘‘ he looks to the 
‘Master of Aynhoe’ to take care of his own.” 

Unity stared, for he was not sure who could be 
called the Master of Aynhoe. 

‘‘T mean him who is Master over us, whether we 
own him to be so or not,” said the minister. 

‘¢ Ay, to be sure,” said Unity; ‘‘ but, not to be any 
ways unmindful of that, I don’t see there’s any need 
to be afraid for a minute.” 

“T hope the best of the people,” said Mr. Wick- 
liffe; ‘‘ but I know few whom I would trust where 
self-interest crept in between us.” 

‘“‘ But the interest of us all is to keep up our 
school,” said Unity. 

‘¢ It is, undoubtedly it is, our dest interest ; but we 
may not all of us see it in that light.” 

“ T think we do now, however,” said Unity; ‘ Sir 
Lueas is no friend to us any way; never has been 
the man to spend money among us. Who built this 
sehool ?—the Purfys. o left the money for the 
poor widows ?—the Purfys. Who made the rule 
that ten poor children should be taught here on the 
foundation, and left the money for it ?—the Purfys ! 
It’s the Purfys that Aynhoe may call ‘ master,’ if 
ever @ man may have the name, and not Sir Lucas.” 

‘* Unity, you talk like a member of Parliament,” 
said Mr. Wickliffe; ‘‘ you must make a good speech 
at the meeting, and when you have done it, say, 
‘ Gentlemen, I learned all my learning from William 
Ridley !’” . 

All smiled, and the butcher looked a little elated 
with the praise, saying, ‘‘I’ll give’em my mind if 
they want it; but I don’t believe they’ll be able to 
get up a meeting.” 

As Unity left the school, he encountered Mr. 
Kennet, who had just, returned from the rectory, 
and seeing a light in the schoolmaster’s window, 
determined to look in upon him. 

‘Ah! Mr. Wickliffe, glad to see you here; ‘iron 
sharpeneth iron,’”’ he exclaimed. 

‘Yes, to be sure, and it seems we shall all need to 
be sharp and look sharp,” said the minister. 

“7 think so, indeed,” returned Mr. Kennet; ‘I 
have just been at the rectory with Dr. Montague, 
and he fears we may have much trouble, because if 
Sir Lucas is bent on doing it, he, being owner of 
almost all Aynhoe, may compel the people to go with 
him, and no money we can raise can in that case 
save the school.” 

“Then the doctor thinks Sir Lucas will coerce the 
parents ?” 

“Virtually, he has so much power over them; 
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true, he is unpopular, because he has never spent any 
money among them; but if he determines to do this, 
he will spend it, to bribe and to punish, as they fall 
in with his wishes or not.” 

‘““What does Dr. Montague recommend should 
be done ?”” asked Mr. Wickliffe. 

‘‘He first desired me to tell Mr. Ridley that, sup- 
posing Sir Lucas persevered and succeeded, he would 
subscribe largely to a pension for him, and felt sure 
that he would be well provided for; but he advises 
that every effort should be made to represent to the 
people the true state of the case, the nature of the 
proposed change, and the evil they will incur if they 
consent to it.” 

“Good,” said Mr. Wickliffe ; ‘‘ anything else?” 

“T ought to have said first, he recommends us to 
use the unfailing remedy, prayer, and not to doubt 
that all will be well for God’s people, however things 
may turn out.” 

‘‘Good,” said Mr. Wickliffe again; “if it had 
pleased God to enable him, poor sufferer, to come 
among us, it would have been a stirring time with 
him; but his mantle is on good shoulders, and you 
will not want for fellow-helpers.”’ 

‘“Ttis late to-night, and our friend here looks tired, 
and you, Mr. Wickliffe, will, I am afraid, pay for your 
night visiting to-morrow; but don’t you think it 
would be the safe and becoming way for us to 
have a meeting—here, or at my lodgings—to ask that 
all this cloud may be driven away and scattered ?” 

“‘ Good, good,” said Mr. Wickliffe, and old William 
echoed it. 

‘Then I will call on Mr. Brantome” (reader, he 
was the Baptist minister, and lived behind the 
church), ‘‘and Mr. Loader” (he was the Independent 
minister, and lodged close by the rectory), ‘‘ and two 
or three more; we are all equally concerned in the 
question.” 

‘“‘ Didn’t I say the rector’s cloak had fallen on good 
shoulders ?”’ said the old Wesleyan, his eyes twink- 
ling with delight ; ‘‘ and let me tell you that through 
this meeting you propose, I see the downfall of the 
enemy, for shan’t we be a phalanx ?” 

‘Then shall I say ere ? it is the most central place,” 
said Mr. Kennet, returning the cordial pressure of 
the old man’s hand. 

“Tt is,” he replied, ‘‘and the best. At what hour?” 

‘“When the children go out, at twelve,” said the 
master. 

“Good,” said Mr. Wickliffe, ‘I hope you won’t 
forget to invite Mr. Trueman.” 

‘Oh, no,” said Mr. Kennet. 

‘Mr. Purefoy? He is a good man, you say?” 

‘*He will perhaps forget to come if I do, but I will 
ask him.” 

‘Do, do, though he often looks to me at church 
as if he were listening, not to your sermon, but to 
angels singing.” , 

‘“*T believe, if his heart does travel out of church, 
it is into heaven,” said Mr. Kennet; ‘‘he is not to be 
judged like ordinary men.” 

‘Well, all true worship takes the heart there,” 
said the minister; ‘but if I stay any longer, I shan’t 
be fit for the gathering to-morrow.” 


CHAPTER VI.—COMING TO THE PUSH. 


““WueEn is this meeting to come off?” said Cockerill 
Warren, as he was filling his bread-cart, to Jeremy 
Ferrit, who was standing at his shop door, according 
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to his manner when he had no pressing business on 
hand. 

“Tuesday week, as I understand,’’ said Jerry. 
“Mr. Soper thought by that time we should have made 
up our minds about it.” 

‘Who's a coming?” asked Cockerill. 

“‘T should think Sir Lucas himself; he is so very 
particular interested in it, that Mr. Soper seemed to 
think he would be sure to attend, if he could, only 
he’s very busy just now,” replied Jeremy. 

‘“He never took any interest in us before. I wonder 
what has made him so hot about us all of a sudden,” 
said Cockerill. 

‘‘By what Mr. Soper was a saying to me, he sees 
things quite different from what he did, and means to 
be a blessing to the place,” said Jeremy, ‘emurely. 

‘‘Time too—all the years I’ve paid my rent he’s 
never been the man to do a pennyworth to the house. 
I thought I should have got a trifle towards the new 
oven I put up, but never a brick would he allow 
for,” said Cockerill. 

‘“‘He’s never been among us, and his old agent 
was a hard man; if he finds us fall in easy now with 
his plans, and not be ungrateful, I believe, from what 
I could learn by Mr. Soper, that there’s many things 
will be done, rents made easy, and repairs allowed, 
and some trade had with us,” replied Jerry, with an 
insinuating, confidential air. 

“Tll be as grateful as he likes, when I’ve got 
something to be grateful for,” said Cockerill; ‘at 
this present, I think the benefit is on his side, con- 
sidering the rent I pay for this place.” 

“You wouldn’t like to have it raised?” asked 
Jerry, very significantly. 

** Raised ?—falling it would be more like,’ 
Cockerill. 

“Raised, I say,” repeated Jeremy, emphatically ; 
and as Cockerill stood with his last armful of loaves 
staring at him in apprehension, he added, ‘raised 
or turn out.” 

Jeremy now entered more largely on the information 
he had received from Mr. Soper, of whose private 
conference with him he was very proud, feeling that, 
inasmuch as the agent reflected Sir Lucas, he, being 
the sole repository of the agent’s confidence, did in 
a measure represent Sir Lucas also; and as his 
imagination was of a Chinese character, more filled 
with flowers than facts, he made Sir Lucas, through 
Mr. Soper, say and mean things of which he was as 
yet entirely innocent. 

‘“Well,” said Cockerill, having listened till he 
had no more time, “but you didn’t tell me and 
Whitehall all this last night.” 

‘« No, one can’t think of everything, you see,” said 
Jerry, who had had time for invention since last 
night. 

‘T wouldn’t do a shabby turn by the Ridleys,” 
said Cockerill. 

“No, it 7s a pity for them; but then, as Mr. Soper 
said, public good mustn’t give way to private in- 
terest.” 

‘*Of course not,” said Unity Briggs, who had come 
on them unperceived, so deep were they in debate, 
‘that’s what J say, Cockey, and I’m sure our friend 
Ferrit here won’t have any trouble to make you say 
it too.” Cockerill was a little offended with “the 
great tenor,” who had a way of “ putting down” 
that did not suit him, so he got into his cart, saying 
that he supposed everybody had a right to think as 
he pleased, and drove off. 
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‘‘That’s a mistake; a wrong note, Master 
Warren,” Unity cried after him, witha laugh. Jerry, 
who did not like talking with Mr. Briggs so well as 
with the baker, was retiring into his shop, but Unity 
called him out, and asked what their talk had been 
about, so he was obliged to give a statement of what 
had passed, carefully guarded, and not quite so 
flowery as it would have been to any one else. 

Unity listened attentively. 

‘‘Do you mean to say that every one who wants to 
keep in the Ridleys will have notice to quit?” he 
asked. 

“‘T didn’t say just that, Mr. Briggs,” said Jerry, 
uneasily. 

“Then what did you say? It came to that, asI 
understood it,” said Unity. 

Jerry arranged his thoughts and mixed up truth 
and fiction as carefully as he could, with the double 
view of producing an effect, and yet keeping himself 
safe from impeachment. 

‘‘ Why, what a time the fellow must have been 
with you, if he said all that,” was Unity’s reply; 
Mr. Soper’s name having prefaced nearly every 
sentence in Jerry’s long speech. 

‘*He was with me the matter of nigh half an 
hour,” said Jerry, not liking the broad grin on 
Briggs’s face. 

‘Well, and so Wickbury’s inclined to go along 
with you?” said the butcher. 

‘‘T’m sure, Mr. Briggs, I don’t know my own mind 
yet, much less his; only I don’t see that as Mr. 
Ridley could get a place somewhere else, as Mr. 
Soper put it—I don’t see why we are called upon to 
take the bread out ofour children’s mouths, just 
to— to— ” 

‘“‘ But I thought private interest was to go to the 
wall before public good,” said Unity. 

“I did say so, and I stick to it; it’s for the good 
of —_ that Sir Lucas should take notice of us 
and deal with us, and that like,” said Jerry, rather 
fiercely, for he saw Whitehall coming up the street. 

** It’s for the good of Aynhoe that we should keep 
the school as it is, with the Bible for the first thing; 
and good plain teaching, such as has made you and 
me and all of us able to take to good trades, the 
second thing ; and, although we may lose by it, and 
if what you say is all to come to pass, we shall, it’s 
our duty to the public to stand by the master, take 
my word for it.:’ 

“No doubt but them as see it in that light will 
act that way,” said Jerry, with some haughtiness, for 
Wickbury, being by his side, he felt himself more a 
match for the butcher. 

‘T think there’s great doubt, asking your pardon,” 
said Unity; ‘‘ it’s one thing to see what’s right, and 
another thing to do it; and sometimes people get a 
squint, one eye right and the other wrong, and then 
they seem to be going after one thing while they’re 
making for another.” 

‘‘ Always got your joke, Mr. Briggs,’’ said White- 
. hall, with his usual blustering laugh. 

‘‘ Never was more in earnest,” said Unity, ‘ and 
I hope we shall all be in earnest about this business, 
and not damage our children by turning out the 
master to save money for them; good learning is 
better than house or land, and we can’t hope to get 
another master like the Ridleys.” 

‘“‘You’re the man! you won’t mind being turned 
out of house and land, and sent begging for a home, 
I dare say,” said Whitehall, jokingly. 
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‘‘T hope I shall do what I ought to do, and I hope 
the same for you,” Unity replied; and a customer 
coming in, Jerry gladly went into his shop, and left 
his two neighbours together. When they parted, Unity 
went with a serious face, and somewhat absent man- 
ner, down the street, and Whitehall looked after him 
and thought he had clenched the nail Jerry had been 
trying to drive in. ‘I don’t think he liked the notion 
of turning out any more than other folks,” he 
muttered to himself, as he walked homewards. 
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Somz of the good people of our parish have been 
taken aback lately by the abnormal rise in the poor 
rates and other local impositions, which, it appears, 
on comparing past doings with present, have unac- 
countably doubled in amount, or thereabouts, within 
the last two or three lustres. Our personal share in 
this exaction has been anything but gratifying, and 
to our, of course interested, view, anything but just. 
On expressing an opinion to this effect to the rate 
collector, he blandly recommended us to appeal to 
the vestry board—and, documenting our notice of 
appeal, apprised us of the appointed time and place. 
The time named was seven o’clock on a certain 
evening in November last, and the place the parish 
vestry hall. We took care to be punctual, in spite 
of acold rain and drizzle—and in spite too of the 
warning of a neighbour and fellow-ratepayer, who 
assured us the trouble would be thrown away, the 
committee of vestrymen invariably resenting such 
appeals as reflecting upon their corporate wisdom 
and integrity. 

On arriving at the vestry hall we were greeted by 
a not very encouraging spectacle. We had reckoned 
on having our business settled out of hand, but had 
to give up that notion altogether on finding that we 
were one among two or three hundred appellants, all 
huddled and crushing together, and each with as 
much right to priority as ourselves. In a kind of 
counting-house the half-dozen rate collectors of the 
parish, Messrs. Foolscap, Inkshed, and Co., were 
lounging and chattering over the long desks, pen in 
ear and papers in hand, as if waiting some signal to 
commence business. Seven o’clock struck, but there 
were no signs of action. Half-past came, but no 
committee men. Meanwhile the damp, steaming, 
fog-sodden appellants kept streaming in, and, in 
default of sitting accommodation, not a few took up 
a position on the floor, while others leaned wearily 
against the walls of the gloomy courts and passages. 
As it drew towards eight, we began to get some 
glimpse of the way in which the business would be 
conducted; for just then the first committee was 
formed, a sufficient quorum having arrived. This 
was Mr. Foolscap’s committee, devoted to all appel- 
lants coming from his district. Soon after, the word 
was passed that Mr. Inkshed’s committee was also 
formed, and that all cases belonging to him would 
be heard in room No. 7. Immediately there took 
place a tremendous rush to the door of No. 7, in the 
very vortex of which we became unfortunately en- 
gulfed, and, only after a desperate struggle, escaped 
without a broken limb, though hardly with a whole 
skin, into a sheltering side passage. In the course 
of'the next half-hour the other four committees were 
formed in different rooms, around the doors of which 
the crowd in separate divisions swarmed and crushed. 
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These groups presented a very mixed and motley 
appearance. Some of the appellants were evidently 
well-to-do persons, probably builders or owners of 
small tenements taxed in the lump; some were 
traders; some city clerks; and a considerable por- 
tion were plainly small shopkeepers. More nume- 
rous even than these were women of that unenviable 
class who have no male protectors, or never had any 
—forlorn spinsters doing battle with the world in 
the character of lodging-house keepers, or engaged 
in the all but hopeless attempt to nurse some back- 
street trash-shop, snuff-shop, or sweetstuff store 
into a state of vitality. A set of more anxious, 
pitiful, careworn faces it was never our lot to look 
upon. The majority of them were familiar with 
privation in its severest form, as was but too plainly 
evidenced by their wretched costume, sunken eyes, 
pallid features, and general hungry aspect; and we 
could but mentally exclaim against the monstrous 
anomaly of forcing persons thus heroically struggling 
to keep their own heads above water to contribute 
to the support of others. Some of th® women were 
widows in deep and dingy weeds, and these, for the 
most part, had brought their orphan children with 
them, with the expectation, doubtless, that the poor 
little starved faces might operate in abatement of 
the heavy rate sought to be exacted from them. 

Looking to the large number of people present, 
we began to wonder how the night’s business was to 
be got through, and when our own case was likely to 
eome on. An elderly gentleman, by whom we sought 
to be enlightened, reproved our impatience. ‘‘ You 
are in too great a hurry,” he said; ‘‘look at me, 
I have attended here every appeal night since last 
December, and have not got my business settled yet.” 

‘‘And you have been paying the overcharge all 
the while?” we asked. 

‘“‘To be sure I have,” he replied; ‘‘ and that’s the 
best of the joke, you see, for you don’t get any 
money returned, even if the committee decide in your 
favour.” 

‘Pleasant !” we remarked. 

‘‘Very,” he returned, ‘‘ because it saves one the 
pains and expense of trying to save spilled milk. 
But, joking apart,” he added, ‘‘it is too bad that it 
should be a profitable thing for the parish to throw 
every obstacle in the way of a person who seeks to 
obtain redress for a palpable wrong.” 

Just then a poor woman came out with a very 
long face from Mr. Foolscap’s room. 

“Well, Mrs. D——,” said the old gentleman, 
“‘ how have they served you?” 

‘* All of no use, sir,”? was the answer; ‘I’ve got 
to pay the whole rate, and where the money is to 
come from I’m sure I don’t know.” 

‘“* Here’s a pretty fix!” said a thickset man in top- 
boots and corduroys, who emerged in a perspiration 
from Inkshed’s room; ‘I’ve got twenty cottages 
down in Short’s Close; they used to let for ten 
guineas a year a-piece, all charges, but since times 
came so bad, poor folks can’t pay it, and so I split 
the cots into two tenements at four pound each. 
What’s the consequence? They won’t let me com- 
pound as I used to do, but calls ’em all lodging- 
houses, and claps me down for full rates, though I 
lose more than twenty per cent. of my rents.” 

We do not see that any of the appellants return 
from the ordeal of examination very well satisfied ; 
indeed, if one may judge by looks, they one and 
all appeal with the uniform result of having the 
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obnoxious rate confirmed. If some of the petty shop- 
keepers, and the coster class, come out with very 
bad language, and let it off explosively, we record 
the fact regretfully, and cannot help it. If some of 
the poor women come out crying, and others vir- 
tuously indignant under a sense of oppression, we 
regret that also, and would help the poor over- 
burdened complainants if we could. 

Not having faith in the capacity of the several 
committees to get through the multifarious business 
before them on the hither side of midnight, we are 
about quitting the stifling thoroughfare in which we 
have been jammed for the last | sore and elbowing 
our way to the street. At this juncture, however, 
we happen to catch sight of Mr. Inkshed as he is 
passing, and question him as to the prospect of 
getting a hearing. He tells us he will have our 
name called over soon, and advises us not to depart, 
after waiting so long. He keeps his word, and in 
another quarter of an hour or so we are cited to 
appear. 

The committee-room is an airy apartment, and 
feels quite refreshing after the foul atmosphere we 
have been breathing. Half-a-dozen vestrymen are 
seated round the central table in front of a cheerful 
fire. Each of them asks some half-dozen questions 
which do not in the main seem quite relevant to the 
matter in hand, but are exceedingly well calculated 
to put the questioner in possession of a knowledge 
of the appellant’s private affairs. To say they are 
such questions as no gentleman would for a moment 
think of putting to another, is to define them in 
flattering terms ; they are really such questions as 
no official should be authorised to put to any man or 
woman not a suspected vagabond or malefactor. No 
objection, however, was taken to the questions on 
our part, and no remarks were made on the replies 
they elicited, beyond the announcement, somewhat 
formally made to us, that the committee would have 
the property in question viewed and reported on 
before their decision. 

We have considerable trouble in getting clear of 
the throng, partly in consequence of one of the poor 
women having come to grief in the crush. She has 
sunk down on the floor in a kind of faint, while the 
women around her are doing their best to bring her 
to. There is little chance of their succeeding amidst 
the poisonous heat that prevails, and we propose 
that she be taken out into the air. As she is borne 
out by ready hands, and we catch a glimpse of her 
white face, we are almost inclined to doubt whether 
the vestry board will ever manage to get the over- 
charge out of her—whether, indeed, she is not bound 
to another parish where there are neither vestrymen 
nor overcharges. 

Some few days after this most undelightful expe- 
rience, there galloped up to the door of our quiet 
home a huge machine drawn by a pair of duns, 
which was neither an omnibus nor a prison van, but 
might have been taken for either, it being a mongrel 
cross between the two. Out of it streamed a posse 
of fellows, some half-score in number, and without 
ceremony bounced into the house. They were the 
deputation from the vestry board come to view the 
property—an exploit which they accomplished with 
extraordinary despatch and commendable taciturnity, 
and then disappeared as rapidly as they came. 
Their sudden apparition was a mystery to the neigh- 
bours, and of course gave rise to numerous conjec- 
tures, some of them the reverse of flattering to the 
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household honoured with their visit. It was sup- 
posed by some that the posse were officers of justice, 
and had lugged us off in the van to prison; others 
had come to the conclusion that an inquest was 
sitting on some person in the house who had sud- 
denly died, and that the posse were the jury come 
to view the body. 

We have only to add that nothing came of our 
appeal, beyond the confirmation and perpetuation 
of the overcharge appealed against; and so far as 
we can make out, it is seldom indeed that such 
appeals effect their object. We hope that the new 
government plan for collecting various rates in one 
sum will bring some relief from arbitrary over- 
taxation by the local authorities. 





FIRST IMPRESSIONS OF AMERICA. 
BY THE EDITOR. 


XVII.—CHICAGO. 


EARLY HISTORY AND RAPID PROGRESS—STATISTICS OF POPULA- 
TION, TRADE, AND COMMERCE—CHURCHES AND SCHOOLS— 
UNIVERSITY, OBSERVATORY, AND LIBRARY—PUBLIC WORKS 
—CHICAGO THE WONDER OF THE NEW WORLD. 


Cuicaco was the place of all others in America I 
was most curious to see, and which has left the 
deepest impression. It was certainly to me the 
wonder of the New World. Here is a city scarcely 
forty years old, with 300,000 inhabitants, enjoying 
all the advantages of the oldest and most civilised 
communities. In trade, commerce, and wealth, as 
well as population, it is already one of the first cities 
of the Union. Itis the centre of the greatest rail- 
way traffic in the world. The average number of 
trains arriving at and leaving the, depdots of the twelve 


main lines is estimated at two hundred and fifty 


daily through the year. In 1850 was laid the first 
railroad, with forty miles of track; now there are 
more than forty different railroads having direct 
connection with the city. Nor is Chicago wonderful 
only or chiefly for material progress. Its schools 
equal in number and efficiency those of the oldest 
States. It has a flourishing university, possessing 
the most unique library and the most powerful tele- 
scope in America. There are five seminaries of 
different religious denominations, ahead of any 
similar institutions in the country. There are nearly 
two hundred churches. Sunday-schools and multiform 
agencies of Christian usefulness assist in the religious 
training and spiritual oversight of the people of all 
ages and nationalities. The newspaper press is second 
to none in the Union for enterprise and ability. Ina 
city so vast and so new, only crystallising, as it were, 
into shape and order, and into which immigrants are 
constantly pouring, there will be found many rough 
and troublesome elements; but the power of good 
government and of Christian influence prevails, and 
will secure a high and healthy standard of public 
opinion. To those who feel that ‘the proper study 
of mankind is man,” there is deeper interest in 
witnessing so remarkable an instance of human pro- 
gress, than in beholding the grandest natural scenery 
or the most venerable monuments of antiquity. It is 
worth crossing the Atlantic to see Niagara. It is 
more worth crossing the Atlantic to see Chicago. 
Forty years ago the name of Chicago did not 
appear on the best maps of America. It is not in 
the Atlas of the Society for the Diffusion of Useful 
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Knowledge, published in 1831. In some maps there 
is a small creek marked Chicaqua, which a French 
exploring party from Canada (in the days of 
Louis xrv) entered when coasting the shore of 
Lake Michigan. This is the first record of the name 
said to be given by the natives to the river and creek. 
Hennepin and La Salle afterwards visited the same 
district. We hear nothing more till, in a treaty 
between the United States Government and the 
Indian tribes near Lake Michigan, mention is made 
of ‘a tract of land six miles square, at the mouth of 
Chicago river.” The object of obtaining this and 
other localities in the West was for the establishment 
of trading stations, and forts for the protection of the 
traders. In 1804 Fort Dearborn was erected, a 
rough block-house, round which a few fur-traders, 
Indians and half-breeds, squatted. The first white 
man who settled on the site was John Kinzie, who 
came across the Lake from Detroit or St. Joseph. 
In August, 1812, when war with Great Britain broke 
out, the fort was abandoned. The provisions and 
clothing werg distributed among the Indians, but the 
“‘ fire-water”’ and powder were thrown into the 
lake. This exasperated the Indians, and led to the 
fearful massacre of the retreating garrison and 
settlers, which forms a dark page in the early annals 
of Chicago. In 1816, at the close of the war, the 
fort was rebuilt, and garrisoned until 1832, when it 
served as a refuge for above 700 persons during an 
inroad of hostile Indians upon the settlers in Northern 
Illinois. The Indians being routed, and their chief, 
Black Hawk, taken prisoner, the whites remained in 
undisputed possession of the territory. The Indians 
were removed beyond the Missouri river, farther west, 
in 1835; and in 1837 the fort was finally abandoned, 
as no longer necessary. 

During these times successive detachments of. 
traders had settled in the district, all of them en- 
gaged in the fur trade with the Indians. A more 
permanent purpose of colonisation originated in the 
plan of connecting the great chain of lakes with the 
Mississippi. As early as 1814 the Illinois and Michi- 
gan Canal was projected; but it was not till 1829 
that an official surveyor, James Thompson, proceeded 
to form the canal and to lay out a town near Fort 
Dearborn. The only white residents then were John 
Kinzie, his son-in-law Dr. Woolcott, Indian agent, and 
a few traders living in log cabins west of the river. 
The first map, from Mr. Thompson’s official survey, 
bears date August 3rd, 1830. The first religious ser- 
vices on record were held during the following winter 
in the fort, conducted by Mark Noble, of the Metho- 
dist Episcopal Church. The first tax list and first 
treasurer’s report date in the year 1832; the first 
street being also then laid out, and the first Sunday- 
school begun, attended by thirteen children. The first 
postmaster was appointed in 1833, and on November 
26th of the same year the first newspaper was started, 
‘The Democrat,” edited by John Calhoun. Already 
in August of the same year, the great event occurred 
of the incorporation of Chicago as a town, with a 
board of trustees. Not till March, 1837, was a formal 
City Charter granted, when the first municipal elec- 
tion was held, and W. B. Ogden chosen mayor. The 
first State Census, taken on July 1st of that year, 
showed 3,989 whites, of whom 518 were under five 
years of age; 77 coloured; and 104 sailors belonging 
to vessels owned in the port, making a total of 4,170. 

Since that time the growth of the city has been 
continuously progressive, though checked in rapidity 
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by various calamities, especially by a severe visitation 
of cholera. In 1830 the population was 170, many 
of whom were Indians and half-breeds; in 1840, 
4,853; in 1845, 12,088; in 1850, 29,963; in 1860, 
110,973; in 1865, 178,900; and in 1870, 299,227. 

The reader will be amused by the following account 
of the ‘‘chief towns in Illinois,” given in a large 
work in two quarto volumes, ‘The History and 
Topography of the United States, edited by J. 
Howard Hinton, m.A., assisted by eminent men in 
America and England. London, 1832.” 

‘‘Tilinois was admitted into the Union in 1818, and 
contained that year 35,220 inhabitants.* Kaskaskia, 
lately the seat of government, is on the right bank of 
the Kaskaskia river, eleven miles from its mouth. It 
contains a land office, a printing office, and about a 
hundred and sixty houses scattered over an extensive 
plain. The town was settled upwards of one hundred 
years ago by emigrants from Lower Canada, and 
about one-half of the inhabitants are French. The 
surrounding country is under good cultivation. 
Cahokia is a French settlement on the Mississippi, 
fifty-two miles north-north-west of Kaskaskia, and five 
miles below St. Louis. Shawneetown is on the north 
bank of the Ohio, twelve miles from the mouth of the 
Wabash, and twelve miles east of the salt-works 
belonging to the State, or Saline Creek. The inhabi- 
tants are supported principally by the profits of the 
salt trade. Edwardsville is a flourishing town on 
Cahokia river, twenty-two miles north-east of St. 
Louis. Vandalia, fifty miles north-east of Edwards- 
ville, is now the seat of government.” 

Chicago is not even mentioned in this summary! 

From the last ‘“‘ Annual Report of the Trade and 
Commerce of Chicago” (the 13th Report, 1871),+ I 


take a few extracts, showing the commercial growth 
and prosperity of the city. 

The receipts of wheat for the year 1870 were 
17,394,409 bushels, being 500,000 bushels in excess 
of 1869, and the largest quantity received in any 
year. Of corn or maize the receipts were 20,189,775 


bushels; of oats, 10,472,000 bushels; of rye, 
1,093,500; of barley, 3,335,653 bushels. Of the 
Indian corn most was for home consumption, a con- 
siderable quantity being also used for distilling. 

Of hogs the number received, live or dressed, was 
1,953,372. The receipts of cattle were 532,964 head. 
The latter branch of the provision trade is diminish- 
ing, many cattle being now slaughtered by the 
packers at Kansas city and other places nearer the 
pasturage grounds. 

Produce of the forest, in form of timber or of 
shingles, wool and hides, and spirit known by the 
trade name of “‘highwines,”’ form a large portion of the 
commerce of Chicago. The production of highwines 
was above seven millions of gallons, very little of 
which is exported. 

Of these various industries the most notable is that 
of pork-packing. In fact, this is one of the chief 
sources of wealth in the whole of the Mississippi 
valley, the States of Illinois, Ohio, Missouri, Indiana, 
Kentucky, Wisconsin, and Iowa all presenting large 





* The decennial census of Illinois State gives the following numbers :— 
1810, 12,280; 1820, 55,162; 1830, 157,445; 1840, 476,183; 1850, 851,470 ; 
1860, 1,711,951 ; 1870, 2,537,910. 


+ Iam indebted to a fellow-passenger in the “Scotia,” Colonel John 
Mason Loomis, merchant, formerly of the 26th Illinois Regiment, for 
sending the last statistical reports of Public Works, Board of Health, 
Trade and Commerce, Schools and Education. If Colonel Loomis reads 
this paper he will forgive the apparent incredulity with which some of 
his statements were received before the writer had visited the Queen 
City of the West. 
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returns in the trade. But Chicago has far outstripped 
the older centres. Cincinnati was long the chief 
provision mart, Porkopolis par excellence; but in 
1870 the number of hogs dressed in Chicago was 
688,140, against 337,330 in Cincinnati. St. Louis, 
in Missouri, ranks next, with 241,316 ; Louisville, in 
Kentucky, 182,000; Milwaukie, in Wisconsin, 
172,626; St. Joseph, in Missouri, 61,300; Keokuk, 
in Iowa, 47,400. The whole amount of hogs used in 
pork-packing in the Mississippi valley during 1870 
was above two and a half millions. Chicago has 
become the metropolis of this trade, rising by rapid 
advance from 22,036, the number packed in 1850, to 
271,805 in 1860, and 688,141 in 1870. The increase 
of wheat and corn having been in like ratio, there is 
no fear of lack of food for any number of mouths 
that the increase of population may bring, either by 
births or emigration. Malthus and the political 
economists are not wanted for some generations in 
the far west, so far as questions of food and popula- 
tion are concerned. 

The same astonishing progress appears in regard 
to railway and canal traffic, ships and steamers on the 
lake, and all matters depending on commercial enter- 
prise and manufacturing industry. 

There would belittle satisfaction in recording material 
progress alone. But the development has not been 
less remarkable in mental and moral statistics. The 
churches in Chicago I have stated to be nearly two 
hundred. This number I give on the authority of a 
letterlatelyreceived. Someof these ‘‘churches,”’ I sus- 
pect, must be only ‘‘stations,”’ or small congregations. 
At the time of my visit the number was under 170. 
The denominations most largely represented were— 
Methodist 23, Presbyterian 22, Episcopal 21, Baptist 
20, Roman Catholic 19, Congregational 13. Among 
the other places of worship were five Jewish Syna- 
gogues, two African Methodist Episcopal, and a 
Scotch Presbyterian Church. 

The educational progress is not less notable, the 
common schools and the Sunday-schools being 
proportionally numerous and efficient. Nor is this 
activity confined to primary education. I knew there 
was a university at Chicago, for a friend in London 
had a degree of up. lately sent to him. The 
reception of a degree from this remote city of the 
west, chiefly known to Londoners as “ a pig-sticking 
and pork-curing emporium,” had been the cause of 
much banter, characteristic of English ignorance of 
America. I thought I would visit the university, in 
order to convey to my friend a report of his alma 
mater, little expecting to find anything worth seeing, 
apart from this private motive. I was rewarded by one 
of the greatest of many surprises experienced in my 
travels, and by here spending one of the pleasantest 
of my days in America. 

In the morning daily papers I saw the following 
advertisement :— 


UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO. 
Year opens Sept. 10, 1870. 

I. Law Department. Dean, Judge Henry Booth. 

II. College with three courses: 1. Classical. 2. Scientific. 
3. ee: ; including the option of Chemistry, Astronomy, 
Civil Engineering, or any studies of the college course. 

III. Academy. Boys above twelve years admitted to prepare 
for any college, or to acquire a good business education. 

The buildings and situation, on the shores of Lake Michigan, 
are unsurpassed in beauty, convenience, and healthfulness. 

Apparatus includes the great Clarke Telescope, the largest. 
refractor in the country; Chemical, Philosophical, and 
Engineering Instruments, Cabinets, &c. 

Libraries, 25,000 volumes. 
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Expenses—Board $2.50 to $4.00 per week. Tuition, $50 a 
year. Total necessary expenses, $200 to $250. Money is 
.oaned or given to young men who lack means to pursue their 
studies. Address J. C. Burroughs, President. 


I was directed to take ‘‘ Cottage Grove cars,” a 
line of tramway or horse railroad. The route was 
along the shore of the lake for four miles, houses, 
and shops, and villas reaching the whole of the way. 
The university buildings stand in a fine piece of 

ound, ‘‘ donated,” I was told, by the late Senator 

. A. Douglas, to whose memory a monument is 
erected on a commanding site overlooking the lake. 
The university was founded in 1855, and the build- 
ings commenced in 1858. The main central build- 
ing was completed in 1868, at a cost of 110,000 dols. 
Attached to the university is an observatory, the cost 
of building which was 30,000 dols. The chief feature 
is a massive octagonal tower, the ‘‘ Dearborn tower,” 
founded on solid stonework, containing among other 
valuable instruments the Clarke telescope. This in- 
strument had been ordered by a Louisianian college, 
but not being taken, on account of the war, was 
secured for Chicago. It isa magnificent instrument, 
the focal length of object-glass being twenty-three 
feet, and the aperture of object-glass eighteen and a 
half inches; diameter ofdeclination circle thirtyinches, 
of hour-circle twenty-two inches. The circles are read 
by two microscopes each, the hour circle to seconds of 
time, and the declination circle to ten seconds of space. 
The possession of the refracting telescope, under the 
charge of Professor T. H. Safford, has obtained for 
Chicago the honour of taking part in the new survey 
of the heavens and catalogue of the stars, the forma- 
tion of which is divided among four or five of the chief 
observatories in the world. There are other instru- 
ments, the value of which would be appreciated by 
scientific visitors, especially a meridian circle of the 
first class, with ingenious arrangement for illumi- 
nating the field and the wires, and for recording de- 
clination, invented by the makers, Messrs. Repsold 
and Sons, of Hamburg. 

From these scientific sights I passed to the literary 
departments, where I had even greater surprise. My 
courteous conductor, Mr. Howe, the head of the 
classical department, took me to a part of the main 
building, and introduced me to Mr. Everts, the curator 
of the ‘‘ Hengstenberg Library.”” Mr. W. W. Everts, 
son of the minister of the first Baptist church in 
Chicago, was a student in Berlin in 1869, when Heng- 
stenberg, the learned scholar and theologian, died. 
His library, rich especially in Patristic and Kcclesi- 
astical works, and in Rabbinical and Oriental litera- 
ture, was to be sold. It was proposed to be purchased 
for the University Library of Berlin, but the Minister 
of Instruction refused the funds required to complete 
the purchase. Other movements were made to secure 
so valuable and unique a collection for Germany. 
Meanwhile young Everts wrote to Chicago an account 
of the prize that was within reach. His public spirit 
was rewarded by the return of a telegraphic message 
to secure the library. Before the end of the year the 
books were packed in forty-one huge boxes, and 
shipped off to the new world for the University of 
Chicago. Of this library Mr. Everts has been ap- 
pointed the Secretary. I found him busy among the 
unpacked but yet half-arranged literary treasures. 
At a recent counting there were found 10,000 bound 
volumes, with several thousand paper-covered books 
and pamphlets still strewn on the floor. The larger 
divisions number 2,400 for theology, dogmatic 
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and practical; 1,700 for Old Testament Hebraistiec 
literature; 1,400 for Church history. Under classics 
are ranged about 800 volumes, histories 400, com- 
mentaries on New Testament 750, Oriental books 500, 
Church Fathers 320, including a complete set of the 
folio Benedictine edition. The cases including philo- 
sophy, geography, general literature, books of travel, 
and miscellaneous, contain about 1,500 volumes. Most 
of these are German books, but there are between 200 
and 300 standard English works. Of the early writings 
and editions of the Reformers there is a large collec- 
tion, including some rare volumes, such as the first 
edition of ‘‘ Melancthon’s Loci Communes.” I was 
shown many ancient curiosities and rarities, and some 
modern treasures, such as Neander’s own copy of his 
Church History, presented by the author “to his 
dear colleague, Dr. Hengstenberg.’’ It was a place 
to have spent days instead of hours, which passed all 
too quickly, and I parted from the librarian admiring 
his intelligent enthusiasm, and grateful for his patient 
courtesy. 

It was curious to come unexpectedly upon this bit 
of the old world transplanted to the new, and the con- 
trast was the greater in such a bustling place as 
Chicago. The possession of this library is an honour 
to the city, as well as to all concerned in its purchase. 
Besides his various gatherings of rare and valuable 
volumes as a book collector for forty years, it was 
Hengstenberg’s custom to purchase every book which 
he had occasion to consult as Professor of Theology, 
Commentator on the Scriptures, or Editor of the 
‘“‘ Evangelical Gazette.” His ample means admitted 
of this expenditure, and he rarely availed himself of 
the abundant resources of the Royal Library or other 
Berlin collections. Hence his library will prove a 
treasury for scholars engaged in studying or illustrat- 
ing the Holy Scriptures. It is a library of reference 
which Boston, or Philadelphia, or Princeton might 
covet. Dr. Koner, of the Royal University Library, 
Berlin, in a report he was requested to make, with 
view to purchase, said :—‘‘ It offers, in a rich assort- 
ment of exegetical commentaries, means for the study 
of the text, and explanation of the contents of the 
books of the Bible, as proposed by the learned of all 
times ; ina costly treasure of works on church history, 
dogmatics, symbolics, ethics, and philosophy, it pre- 
sents all-sufficient instruction upon the principles and 
systems of doctors of the Church. In short, it satis- 
fies all demands that are now made upon a thorough 
knowledge of theology.” 

Such is the collection which forms the nucleus of 
the Free Theological Library, attached to the Univer- 
sity of Chicago, but available for students of the 
various theological seminaries of the State of Illi- 
nois,* and for scholars from all parts of the Union. 
I have dwelt at some length on this University and 
its library, because it illustrates the public spirit of 
the American people in the highest matters of cul- 
ture. It is one of many proofs that the energy of the 
west is not all expended on the pursuit of wealth and 
of material progress, as is too commonly believed. 

To the majority of travellers, however, the chief 
impression conveyed at Chicago is that of bustling 
commercial and trading activity. The scene at noon 
on Change in the great hall of the Board of Trade 
is one which wiil not readily be forgotten. The sides 
of the hall are lined with tables, with samples of 





* I have since heard that the Methodist College, or Theological Semi- 
nary, at Chicago, has obtained the library of Schultz, another well-known 
book-lover of Berlin. Well done, Chicago! 
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wheat and other produce, and the floor is crowded 
with noisy traders and speculators. As the clock 
strikes twelve the rap of the president’s hammer 
commands silence, when the latest prices of produce 
and of stocks at New York, London, and other 
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houses of our London docks wines from many vine- 
yards are mixed in vast reservoirs, in rough ap- 
proximation of strength and quality, to be drawn 
therefrom for retail wine merchants. 

One of the worst features of commercial life in 


CLARK STREET, CHICAGO, 


places, as conveyed by telegraph, are announced. | 
I have already mentioned the strange effect pro- 
duced by hearing the closing prices at Mark Lane 
proclaimed at Chicago at noon of the same day. 
The grain, of which samples are shown, is stored in 
immense granaries called elevators. Seventeen of 
these warehouses receive from various railroads and 
canals, and have capacity of storage for above eleven 
million and a half bushels of grain. One of them 
stores 1,600,000 bushels, and the storing capacity of 
three others is 1,250,000 bushels. The Board of 
Trade has stringent rules for the inspection, weigh- 
ing, and transfer of grain; but it is not to be sup- 
posed that a purchaser obtains in bulk the exact 
produce of which he has seen the sample. Produce 





of nearly the same value from many different sources 


is stored in the same elevator, just as in the ware- | 


Chicago I observed in the grain-trade speculation. 
The storing of the grain is entirely under the control 
of the inspectors, who allot the consignments to the 
various classes of grain in the elevators, where it is 
stored for twenty days, giving to the storers certifi- 


cates of quality. There is often unfairness in the 
classification, but, supposing this to be all right, these 
certificates become the objects of unlimited specula- 
tion by the ‘‘ operators” in the grain market. 
Millions of dollars are gambled for every day on 
Change, with these paper certificates, without the 
transfer of a single bushel of actual produce. The 
effect of this gambling is most demoralising, and tho 
grain operators include as worthless adventurers as 
the worst bears and bulls of our own Stock Exchange. 
It is a rotten system, and it is difficult to see how 
the honest farmers who grow the grain, and honest 
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purchasers, can again be brought into communica- 
tion, without the intervention of the gamblers in 
grain certificates. 

Provisions, especially pork, cured in various forms 
for the market of the world, form the other chief 
trading feature at Chicago. There are nearly fifty 
firms engaged in the pork-packing business, re- 
ceiving for this purpose not far from two millions of 
hogs annually. The live-stock yards, as well as the 
curing and packing establishments, are worthy of 
inspection. The Great Union Stock Yards cover a 
space of 345 acres, with accommodation for nearly 
120,000 animals—cattle, hogs, and sheep. There are 
said to be in these yards 31 miles of drainage, 7 
miles of streets and alleys, 3 miles of water troughs, 
10 miles of food troughs, 2,300 gates, 1,500 open 
pens, and 800 covered pens. In the construction 
22,000,000 feet of timber were used, at a cost of 
1,675,000 dols. The water is supplied by an artesian 
well 1,100 feet in depth. 

The vast animal as well as human population of 
Chicago renders the good drainage of the city the 
more important. The accomplishment of this is one 
of the perplexities of the place. The site is low; in 
fact, the ground was a mere swamp where now stand 
buildings of solidity and architectural taste unsur- 
passed in the older cities of the Union. Still, there is 
difficulty in securing efficient drainage, and plans are 
made for artificial currents by canals and steam ma- 
chinery to aid the natural sewerage towards the lake. 
The flatness of the site and the nature of the soil 
enhance our admiration of the engineering skill dis- 
played in rendering the city habitable for so vast a 
population. The same engineering skill has solved 
the problem of water-supply. The impurity of the 
lake water near the shore forbade its use as the 
population increased. A tunnel has accordingly been 
bored under the stiff blue clay bed of the lake, two 
miles long, of solid brick masonry, having a clear 
width of five feet, and height of five feet two inches. 
A gigantic wooden structure, called the Crib, marks 
the end of the tunnel, with a lighthouse, serving 
the double purpose of a guide to the harbour 
entrance and a protection to the Crib. By powerful 
pumping engines the water is raised in a lofty iron 
column overtopping the highest house in the city. 
The supply is at present about 20,000,000 gallons 
daily, for about 25,000 houses. The city engineer, 
E. 8. Chesborough, the projector of the Lake 
— deserves honourable mention for the great 
work. 

Some parts of the city are still, however, ill sup- 
plied with water and entirely undrained. I examined 
some statistical returns of the Board of Health, which 
showed in a striking manner the influence of sanitary 
conditions on the health and deathrate of different 
localities. Even with these disadvantages, the total 
rate of mortality was far below that of our great 
towns. 

The main streets, on some of which there is pro- 
digious traffic, such as Clark Street, are paved with 
wooden blocks, Nicholson’s patent, which has been 
adopted in many other American cities. It is found 
more serviceable and durable than stone blocks or 
macadamised roads, provided the filling and pressing 
of the subsoil is carefully done. The side walks of 
the main streets are stone, but the largest part of the 
city has still only plank side walks. Probably not 
more than thirty miles out of above six hundred 
of side walk or foot pavement are stone. Fifteen 
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years ago there were only about 150 miles of 
side walk, all plank. The whole of the city, and 
for miles out, is traversed by horse railways, 
of which above fifty miles are laid, with about 150 
cars, employing 550 men and 900 horses. This con- 
venience of locomotion marks the streets of all the 
great American cities, and might put to shame our 
backwardness in this respect, the extension of tram- 
ways even in London being retarded by the stupidity 
of English vestries and the apathy of the public. 

I was at Chicago soon after a great fire, which will 
long be remembered, the whole of the magnificent 
block of buildings on Wabash Avenue, corner of 
Washington Street, known as Drake’s Block, being 
demolished. The fire broke out on Sunday after- 
noon, September 4, in a paper store. I saw the ruins 
still smoking, and the water playing on the hot débris. 
There was a lamentable loss of life, and property was 
destroyed to the value of three million of dollars, 
only about half of which was insured. Every exer- 
tion was made, but the materials in the stores were 
of.a kind which could not be saved. Laflin’s paper 
store contained about 250,000 dollars of stock, Far- 
well’s dry goods store 180,000 dols., and Smith and 
Nixon’s piano and music store 150,000 dols. A 
boot and shoe store lost 250,000 dols. These amounts 
show the magnitude of retail business in the city. 

The arrangements for fire signals resemble those 
which I have already described at Boston. The 
telegraph wires from the various districts centre in 
the signal room in the lofty tower of the Town Hall. 

Wandering about the city, I found some districts 
to be occupied almost wholly by emigrants and in- 
habitants of separate nationalities. Thus, on the 
northern side I saw a large colony of Norwegians 
and other Scandinavian settlers. Near one of the 
bridges almost every name on the stores and houses 
was German. South-west from the City Hall I 
reached a quarter entirely occupied by coloured 
people, who, in most of the cities in what used to be 
Free States, are led, by practical rience of social 
inferiority, though possessing political equality, to con- 
gregate together. The Irish also tend to dwell apart, 
and I am sorry to add that this segregation is encou- 
raged by the Romish Church, which establishes 
separate schools from those of the community. The 
poor Irish are thus losing the best of the advantages 
which they used to derive from emigration to 
America. Their children at the common schools had 
some chance of acquiring independence of character 
as well as useful learning. Now they are trained, 
like their fathers before them, in degraded submis- 
sion to popery and the priesthood. 

The zeal and energy of the Romish Church ought 
to stir emulation in the Protestant Churches to look 
more carefully after the emigrants professing the 
faith of the Reformation. 

The completion of a ship canal from Lake Michi- 
gan to the Mississippi, the tapping of the Indiana 
coal-fields by opening a line of railway, and the for- 
mation of a canal between the lake and the north 
river to secure constant sanitary current, seem the 
works most promising for the aggrandisement and 
convenience of the city. By the residents it is often 
called the ‘‘ Garden City,” apparently on the Jucus a 
non lucendo principle, for gardens and parks are as 
yet in a rudimentary condition. It is more worthy 
of the titles, also claimed for it, the ‘‘ Queen City of 
the Lakes,” or the ‘‘ Queen City of the West.” 

I should like to have said much more about 
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Chicago, its monster stores and hotels, its avenues and 
public parks, its docks and shipping, its trades and 
manufactures, its banks and insurance offices, its 
hospitals and charitable institutions. The insurance 
business seems to flourish, and I was told that the 
law of the State of Illinois requires every company 
to deposit a large sum for security, and to publish 
annually its list of members and detailed statement 
of accounts for examination by official auditors. I 
should like also to have spoken of the newspapers, 
some of which are admirably conducted and exert 
wide influence. But further details would only serve 
to illustrate the one point of the wonderful growth 
and prosperity of the place. The inhabitants them- 
selves have no hesitation in boasting that Chicago 
is destined to outstrip every city in the new world, 
and that it ought to be made tae capital of the 
Union. It is possible that it may yet double its 
size and population and commerce. 

So marvellous has been the progress within abrief 
time that future historians may say of Chicago that 
it ‘rose like an exhalation.” Some already say 
that it resembles Pandemonium in other respects 
than in the rapidity of its growth. I often heard it 
spoken of as a fearfully wicked city. That many 
rough and lawless characters are among its immi- 
grants may well be expected, but that stronger 
influences are busy on the side of order and law, of 
education and religion, is attested by the good muni- 
cipal government, and by the number of schools, 
churches, and charitable institutions. The vast and 
rapidly increasing population and wealth might 
cause feelings of depression rather than exultation 
if viewed alone, but with this growth and activity 
there is also greater growth and greater activity in 
all good and beneficent works. Some travellers 
may like to parade statistics of crime, or to quote the 
large number of divorces in the State of Illinois, but 
more generous visitors will prefer to note what gives 
promise of a happy and well-ordered commonwealth. 
In this spirit I would conclude my recollections of 
Chicago by referring to one scene which left a deep 
impression. 

From the busy tumult of the Chamber of Com- 
merce one day soon after noon I was taken by my 
kind guide, Mr. Glen Wood, to a public building in 
La Salle Street, not far off. I was not told what I 
was going to see or hear; but found myself in a 
large hall crowded to the door, the vast majority 
being men. It was a religious assembly, ‘the noon- 
day prayer-meeting” it was called, an institution 
which has been known for some years in most of the 
large American cities. I had attended a similar 
meeting in Boston, but it was a formal affair com- 
pared with the hearty and animated meeting at 
Chicago. An address was being delivered when I 
entered by an earnest and energetic evangelist, 
D. L. Moody. Other brief addresses and prayers 
followed, one stranger from the old country, the Rev. 
Henry Allon, of Islington, expressing the great pleasure 
he had in assisting on such an occasion. The singing 
was the heartiest I heard in America, as lively as in 
any Methodist meeting. The fact of such a service 
being kept up in the centre of the city, at the busiest 
time of the day, was a striking proof of spiritual life 
being active in the midst of an atmosphere of worldly 
influence. It is true that religion shows itself in the 
common duties and daily occupations of life ; but the 
best men feel refreshed and strengthened by a brief 
midday season of prayer and Christian communion. 
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It used to be so in the City of London in the time of 
good old Mr. Watts Wilkinson, when St. Margaret’s, 
Lothbury, every day at noon was crowded with 
bankers and brokers and merchants; and in some 
degree similar scenes have been witnessed in more 
recent years. To witness such a scene in Chicago 
was a pleasant surprise, even after hearing of the 
number of places of Sabbath-day worship. The 
aggressive agency of these “revival” meetings 
reaches many who do not attend regular services at 
church, while the most respectable church-goers are 
none the worse for the quickening glow sometimes 
obtained in hours of devotion such as are experienced 
in La Salle Street Hall. 

Feverish hurry is the most disagreeable feature 
of public and commercial life in Chicago. New 
York is slow in comparison. The people walk faster, 
eat faster, talk faster, live faster in the western city. 
Business is all carried on at express speed. I was 
sorry to find also that the newspapers are published 
on Sundays as on week-days. Even on the lower 
grounds of health and political economy the benefit 
would be found of a better observance of the bene- 
ficent ‘‘ day of rest.” 

I think I have given a fair sketch of the condi- 
tion of Chicago, both in its material and moral 
aspects. The general impression left on my mind 
was of the most favourable kind. Admitting all the 
worst that can be said of the place, the influence of 
good over evil is marked and progressive, and I end 
as I began by describing this great western city as 
the pride and wonder of the new world. 


ROOKSTONE. 
CHAPTER L.—PURSUIT. 


Mary satin her bedroom in the Hotel des Princes 
very white and trembling ; her husband had a heavier 
frown on his face than she had ever seen there. 

It was the day after their arrival, and something 
in the arrangements of the house had annoyed Mr. 
Wolferston. He gave orders in his wife’s hearing to 
Leroux to remove at once to another hotel. 

‘‘T will not sleep here to-night,”’ he had said. 

Mary lost all self-control; a paroxysm of terror 
seized her lest she should miss Janet. ‘‘ You must 
stay here, Richard; I have disobeyed you; I wrote 
to Janet before we left London; she will follow me; 
if I don’t see her I shall die!” 

For a few moments Richard did not speak, his 
anger so completely overmastered him ; when he did, 
Mary hardly knew his voice. 

‘Then you really expect your sister here ?” 

She could only bend her head by way of answer. 

“Instead of moving to another hotel we shall 
leave Paris at once. I have no time to say what I 
think of your conduct ; but you see how utterly use- 
less it is for you to attempt to deceive me.” 

She hid her eyes away from his; she could not 
bear the anger in his face. He left the room abruptly 
and summoned Leroux. 

‘‘T shall leave Paris at once.” 

‘“‘ Bien |! monsieur; in one quarter of an hour all 
will be ready. If monsieur will tell to me the place 
to which we go, I will arrange for the trains and the 
luggage.” 

Leroux answered glibly, but the uneasiness in his 
face roused Mr. Wolferston’s attention. 
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Richard took his time-table out of his pocket. 
‘‘Rouen,” he said, ‘‘ that will do very well; even if 
we find it too long a journey, you and the luggage 
can get on to Rouen to-night.” 

‘‘ Ah, then, monsieur proposes to himself to make 
the voyage of La Normandie; it is a beautiful 
country, La Normandie—bien /” 

The man’s manner confirmed his master’s sus- 
picion. He felt less surprised now at the skill with 
which Mary had succeeded in deceiving him. 

‘‘ Leroux is in Janet’s pay,”’ he thought to himself, 
‘and between them Mary will be taught falsehood ; 
but I must put a stop to all this.” 

The carriage was soon announced. He went and 
fetched his wife and placed her in it. As they went 
towards the station, he kept looking out of window. 
He was thinking over what had happened. He 
determined to have no further explanation with 
Mary. He believed Janet had been influencing her, 
by means of Leroux. Change of scene and new im- 
pressions would soon obliterate the remembrance of 
all that had caused this painful estrangement. He had 
cause enough for anxiety without any new bitterness 
of feeling, an anxiety that made him long for Mary’s 
love as it had once been his—unquestioning worship- 
ping love, without one cloud on its enjoyment of 

resent happiness. The revelation in Leroux’s face 
had added a fresh sting to his anxiety. But he had 
no time to sift this now. His one object was to elude 
Janet’s pursuit, and prevent a meeting between her 
and Mary. 

It was nearly dark, and the lamps were all lighted. 
They had got into such a block of cabs and omnibuses 
that it was impossible to move on fast. Richard 


put his head out at window. Just then a cab passed, 
and a face in it met his gaze fully. It was Janet! For 


an instant they looked at each other, spelled by sur- 
prise, and then the block of vehicles dispersed, and 
each carriage bore its occupant away. 

Janet soon recovered herself. Her impulse was to 
follow Richard; but she had not seen Mary beside 
him; there was no luggage on the carriage; he 
might be only going to another part of the city ; so 
she told the driver to go on as fast as he could to 
the Hotel des Princes. 

‘‘Dear me, child, how you are exciting yourself!” 
said the unconscious Mrs. Dawson. ‘No wonder 
you don’t grow fat. You'll never make time a minute 
longer by hurrying it.” 

Janet could not answer. The remembrance of yester- 
day’s disappointment was still vivid, and the nearer 
she drew to her journey’s end, the stronger her fore- 
bodings grew. When they reached the Hotel des 
Princes it was scarcely a surprise to hear that the 
English family had left it. She could not learn for 
some little time where they were bound. 

At last a waiter was produced who knew all about 
it. ‘‘ Mademoiselle is English, that is right ; she is, 
then, the lady to whom Monsieur Leroux send word 
that he is gone in Normandy.” 

In the midst of her anxiety Janet smiled. She 
guessed that Mary had entrusted Leroux with the 
task of leaving traces of her movements. But 
there must be no delay if she meant to baffle Richard 
Wolferston. She glanced at Mrs. Dawson. The 
poor woman looked white and exhausted. It was 
already evening. By sleeping in Paris and starting 
early next morning it seemed to Janet she might 
still overtake her sister. 

She had left a letter for Henry with Mrs. Webb. 
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She did not know where to write to him, and she 
felt sure he would go to Vincent Square directly he 
returned. She had told him in this letter the motive 
of her journey and her intention of returnin 
speedily; but this unlooked-for accident would delay 
her return, and she resolved to write to Henry again, 
and beg him to follow her as soon as he returned to 
London. 

“‘T do not ask you to write,” she said; ‘‘I may 
miss Mary again,-and may have to move so rapidly 
from place to place that there is little chance of a 
letter reaching me; and for the same reason I may 
possibly not write to you again ; but wherever I go I 
will leave a note for you at the inn we stay at, and 
this will enable you to follow and overtake us 
easily.” And then she assured him tenderly of the 
comfort and help she should find in his presence. 
She also asked him to tell Mrs. Webb not to expect 
to hear from her, for she foresaw that writing 
would be almost an impossibility, as they might 
have to travel day and night too. 

She felt sure that Richard was evading her pur- 
posely, and her conviction of his guilt strengthened. 
Still, unless he feared that she would betray him to 
Mary, she scarcely comprehended his motives for this | 
avoidance. She felt happier when she had written 
to Henry, and then she submitted to Mrs. Dawson's 
orders and took some refreshment. 

While the waiter was removing the supper things 
Janet asked by what line of railroad people usually 
entered Normandy. 

‘‘Ah! mademoiselle, there are different ways: 
if you were going on to Caen you would take 
train to Lisieux; but most people, above all, English 
peoples, have the wish to see Rouen—it is a beautiful 
city, the finest of small cities of the world. I am 
of Rouen, and I assure you, mesdames, there is 
nothing which can to it be compared. Ah! but it is 
superb.” 

His patriotic enthusiasm was wasted on Janet; 
here was a difficulty she had not counted on, and for 
a little while she sat in puzzled silence. However, 
the distance at last decided her; Rouen seemed so 
much more direct and accessible that it was not pro- 
bable Richard would undertake the longer journey at 
such a late hour. Before she closed her letter to 
Henry she told him they were starting for Rouen. 

The letter being finished at last, Mrs. Dawson in- 
sisted on sending her to bed. 

“I should like to know what Captain Wenlock 
would say to me if he saw your heavy eyes and pale 
cheeks; he’d say I ought to be shaken for consenting 
to this mad plan of starting off again to-morrow 
morning. I believe I’m a sad old fool, but it is only 
you young people that are too much for me. Folks 
of my own age, indeed! I should like to see one of 
them whisking me from Dan to Beersheba in such a 
fashion.” 

Janet smiled, for it was notorious that Aunt Daw- 
son had never in her life found courage to say ‘“‘ No” 
to any one, except to two offers of marriage; and 
there are no means of proving what her answer would 
have been even in these two instances, had the offers 
been spoken instead of written. It seemed due to 
herself to remonstrate with her niece; but in her | 
heart the hurry and excitement of this pursuit had 
an interest which quite compensated for a little 
fatigue. 

‘It’s almost like a novel,” she said, when Janet 
had left her; ‘‘as if one was among the characters. 
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I don’t mean for a moment to say I’m so foolish as 
to enjoy this; I should think not, indeed—it is only 
my sympathy with poor Janet. Strange thing, to be 
sure, it is how people are mismatched in this life, as 
Mrs. Webb says—she is always so sensible, Mrs. 
Webb; you never catch her saying or doing anything 
foolish or enthusiastic. It really does seem to me 
that Captain Wenlock was far better suited to either 
Mary Wolferston or Louey Webb than to Janet; he 
is not clever enough for her; she would have done 
better for that dark-eyed cousin of her father’s; 
though, dear me, I could never have had the 
courage to marry the man if I had been a girl; he 
looks like what I should fancy a brigand might be, 
or a pirate captain, or one of those sort of book 
eople.”’ 

By this time Mrs. Dawson had finished putting up 
all the iron-grey ringlets in paper, and having care- 
fully encased them in a frilled nightcap, she went to 
bed. 

When Richard Wolferston reached the railway- 
station he beckoned Leroux, who was standing near 
the luggage. 

“Tam not going to Normandy; I have engaged a 
carriage to take us on to Meudon; you can bring 
the baggage that is wanted, and leave the heavy 
luggage here to be sent for.” 

His employer’s face told Leroux that he was sus- 
pected, and without any attempt at delay he gave the 
necessary directions, and was soon on his way to 
Meudon with Mr. and Mrs. Wolferston. 


CHAPTER LI.—MRS, WEBB MAKES THE BEST USE OF HER TIME. 


Mrs. Wezs, as has been seen, was a manouvring 
woman; a woman who preferred the little crooked 
tunings and byways to the straight high-road of 
truth ; and yet if circumstances had not, so to speak, 
played into her hands, she might have hesitated to 
plan and scheme out for herself her present conduct. 

When a letter from Henry Wenlock to Janet 
reached her, she hesitated what to do with it, but 


Princes. It reached Paris just after Janet’s departure 
for Rouen. 

Early on the second day Louisa returned. Scarlet 
fever had declared itself in the village near which 
she was staying, and although her friends assured 
her she would run no risk by remaining, she preferred, 
as she said, ‘‘to take care of herself.” 

Mr. and Mrs. Webb were engaged to dine with 
an old friend. They came home early. There were 
lights in the drawing-room, and when Mrs. Webb 
asked if her daughter was sitting up for them, she 
was told that Captain Wenlock was there. It was 
such a pleasant bit of news, that she quite forgot 
to be surprised that her well-trained Louey should 
receive gentlemen in her mother’s absence. 

Mrs. Webb hurried up-stairs. For the moment she 
really forgot the note Janet had left in her charge, 
and as if he, too, were in a conspiracy against her 
memory, Henry Wenlock did not ask a single ques- 
tion relative to Janet. 


“Thave been in Yorkshire since I saw you,” he 
maid. “My poor cousin, Lord Fletcher, is struck 
down by paralysis. He may linger some time, but 


'e cannot recover.” Mrs. Webb’s ideas were so 
lulled with this news that she sat silent. Then it was 
Possible that in a few weeks or months Henry 
Venlock would be Lord Fletcher, and her darling 
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Louey might become Lady Fletcher. The prospect 
was too dazzling. 

Louisa had told Henry Wenlock as her mother 
had told her, that her cousin was with Mrs. Dawson, 
Janet having settled with Mrs. Webb that her journey 
in search of Mary was not to be mentioned to any 
one except Henry. He had come direct from the rail- 
way-station to Vincent Square; he had been there 
about an hour before Mrs. Webb’s return, and when 
he heard of Janet’s absence, he felt so sure that 
he should find a letter from her at his lodgings 
that he did not care to ask questions about her from 
the Webbs. 

Lately, if he could possibly avoid it, he never men- 
tioned Janet’s name to Mrs. Webb. He stayed a 
little while talking to Mrs. Webb about his cousin’s 
illness, and then he went away. 

Next morning’s-post brought a letter to Vincent 
Square, addressed, in Janet’s handwriting, to Henry 
Wenlock. Mrs. Webb was alone in the room when 
the letters were brought in, and she put this one in 
her pocket. 

‘“‘Tf I’m to keep this absurd business a secret from 
Louey,” she said, ‘‘I must not let her see the Paris 
post-mark.” 

Louey came down to breakfast bright, animated, 
happy, quite unlike the dull listless girl of the past 
two months. She talked incessantly of Henry Wen- 
lock, and of what he had said to her. 

‘‘He is coming to-night, mamma, to try a new 
song I have brought from the country; he has such 
a charming voice ;” and then she gave a silly little 
sentimental sigh, and drooped her head gracefully. 

‘How lovely she is,” thought the fond mother. 
‘‘ No wonder he admires her. There must have been 
something special in his manner last night, for my 
Louey is not the sort of girl to fancy a man’s admira- 
tion when it’s all on her own side, dear me, no.” 

The day wore on. Louisa’s spirits were unflag- 
ging, and towards evening she was plainly under the 
excitement of expectation. 

‘Poor child!” her mother thought; ‘I’m afraid 
she is really attached to him, and yet why should I 
fear such a thing? Louey would never care really 
for a man unless he cared for her. Have I not 
always said that it was only duty that held Henry 
to Janet? If these two are left to themselves for a 
week, he must see the fearful sacrifice he is con- 
templating.” 

And then she stood thinking. 

Janet’s first note lay safely in her desk, and the 
other letter was stillin the pocket of her morning 
gown. Must she give them to Henry Wenlock, or 
should she wait the result of the evening? If he 
really seemed happy with Louisa, why should she 
disturb his enjoyment by the mention of Janet? 

Mrs. Webb had been deceitful, and spiteful, and 
worldly. She had allowed many tall mental weeds to 
grow unchecked for years, but a deliberate act of dis- 
honesty was new to her. Her conscience spoke out 
loudly, and she hesitated, and then the evil powers 
to whose dominion she had yielded with so little 
struggle spoke out louder still. She stood there 
hesitating, and as she hesitated a compromise sug- 
gested itself. 

‘‘T see my way plain now,” she said to herself. 
“IT shall put both letters in my pocket; if he asks 
for them he shall have them; but there can be no 
occasion to produce them until he asks about Janet. 
How can I tell that he has not broken off the 
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engagement. He has not seen Janet since the 
evening he was so angry with her.” 

She gave a sigh of relief, and took both letters 
down-stairs with her. 

She sat longer than usual with her husband after 
dinner; even when she heard Henry Wenlock arrive, 
she did not at once go up-stairs. 

By the time she reached the drawing-room he 
was at the pianoforte, trying over new songs with 
Louisa. 

** And really they look so perfectly happy together, 
I have no heart to interrupt them.” 

She took up her embroidery. Mrs. Webb was 
indefatigable at needlework. 

Henry Wenlock came and spoke to her when the 
song was finished, but he said not one word of Janet. 
Louisa stayed at the piano, singing. 

‘* Won’t you come and try some duets?” she said, 
when her song was over. 

He was glad to get away from Mrs. Webb. He 
did not want to speak of Janet. He was both vexed 
and puzzled about her. It seemed to him that eccen- 
tricity might be carried too far, and that her present 
conduct was inexplicable. 

He had called that morning at Mrs. Dawson’s, 
and had learned that she was out of town with Miss 
Wolferston, but was expected home in a day or 
two. What could Janet’s silence mean? When 
he reached Vincent Square in the evening, he asked 
Louisa. what had become of Christy, and learned that 
he had started that morning for the seaside with 
Thompson. 

He felt hurt and depressed; but he loved music 
passionately, and it was a real pleasure to sing to 
any one who admired and understood his voice as 
Louisa did. She was so kind, too, humouring his 
mood—keeping on singing and playing, instead of 
expecting him to talk. He had had no idea how 
nice she was: hitherto she had seemed to him frivo- 
lous and silly, but it was impossible to think this now ; 
and when he bade her “ good-night,”’ his eyes were 
full of gratitude. 

‘¢Come again soon, and get that last song perfect,” 
she said, in a gentle, earnest voice; and Henry 
thought what a dear little unselfish girl she was, 
to devote herself in this way to his improvement. 

He was going, when a thought suddenly occurred 
to him. ‘ Did you forward a letter I wrote to Janet ?” 
he said. 

Mrs. Webb flushed slightly. 
it.” 

“Thank you; good-night,” and he went away, 
leaving his hostess much relieved, and very grateful 
to have been spared the necessity of producing the 
letters; for she had decided during the evening that 
it was plain he had quarrelled with Janet, as he 
asked no questions about her; certainly she might 
keep her own counsel. 

If she had quite understood Henry Wenlock, she 
would not have feared his questioning. He would 
have submitted to any torture of doubt or vexation, 
rather than he would permit Mrs. Webb to see that 
he was displeased with Janet, or ignorant of her 
movements. He went away more and more per- 
plexed, but he hoped to find a letter at his lodgings. 
There was no use in any self-torment. He had 
had a very pleasant evening; Louey was a nice 
amiable little girl, and what a charming voice she 
had! 

He reached his lodgings, hurried up-stairs, but 


“Yes, I forwarded 
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when he had struck a light there was no letter to be 
seen. What could it mean, unless Janet had re- 
turned that evening? 

‘‘T shall go to Mrs. Dawson’s again to-morrow, 
and then if she is not back I shall wait a couple of 
days. IfI have no news by that time, I must make 


up my mind to cross-question Mrs. Webb. I hope I 
may be spared this necessity.” 





A FEW HINTS ON TEXT-PAINTING FOR 
CHURCHES AND SCHOOLS. 


BY AN AMATEUR. 


In putting together these remarks in the form of a 
paper, I have not in the least attempted to write a 
guide to the art of text-painting, nor have I touched 
upon many important points, but have simply put 
down a few stray hints, the result of my own ex- 
perience, which I do not pretend to say is either 
large or varied, but, being practical, may, I hope, be 
of some use to others. I have often been obliged to 
puzzle out for myself some little thing for which I 
found no directions in the ‘‘ Manual,” or whatever 
authority I might be following; either it was too 
general in its treatment of the subject, or worse, it 
was a mere artist colourman’s puff, with lists of 
colours and brushes, and its practical instructions 
confined to directions as to the cutting of pencils 
and similar matters, which most people would have 
sufficient sense not to require. Such little things as 
I have alluded to I have found of great importance 
in expediting my work, though of themselves ap- 
parently so insignificant; and with these apologies 
for my scattered little notes, I shall go through each 
item as it occurs in succession. 

First, with regard to paper, endless cartridge is the 
best for large or scroll texts; of this there are two 
qualities, the cartridge, which is thin and not very 


good, and the cartoon, an excellent paper, tough f 


and with a good surface for water-colour. 

I have never been able to meet with coloured end- 
less paper, though I believe it is made ; I have been 
to some of the best shops for it without success. If 
you wish to colour your paper, coffee is the best 
thing to use: it is a stain rather than a paint, and as 
such makes one with the paper. The paper may be 
stained with it to match almost any wall, or, at any 
rate, to be in agreeable harmony with it. 

In using coffee, work thus:—Wet the paper all 
over with a sponge, moderately damped in pure water 
to make the colour lie even, and then wash it all 
down one way with the coffee, using a large sky 
brush. The process may be repeated if the paper be 
not dark enough, not omitting the sponging if the 
coffee is dry. The coffee should be boiled on the 
grounds for about two minutes with a little bit of 
soda, as it is apt to work greasy; this also extracts 
the colour better. 

Faced paper (like hanging paper without a pattern) 
may be had of any colour to order. Near Hare- 
wood Gate, Oxford Street, are good shops for all 
kinds of faced papers. 

In ruling paper to cut it the required width, use 
a gauge made in this way :—Take a piece of lath, 
say eighteen inches long, with holes made with an 
awl at every inch or two, and a bit of wood (about 4 
cubic inch) glued to one end; then laying the papet 
exactly with the edge of the table (which edge must 
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A FEW HINTS ON TEXT-PAINTING. 


be square) and putting your pencil in the holes, you 
may rule a line of any length by carefully moving 
the gauge along with the other hand. 

Next come colours. For very large work, colours 
such as are used in ordinary rough oil paintings are 
sufficiently fine; these may be had at the iron- 
mongers, house-painters, or oil-shops. Mix the 
powder with gum arabic and milk in little saucers, 
putting the gum first and adding the milk very 
gradually. It is better to buy gum and dissolve it 
yourself, as that which is sold in bottles always 
contains acid, which is injurious to many colours, 
and particularly so to gold. Leave the gum in a 
sufficient quantity of cold water for about two days, 
and then strain it through muslin. 

Finer powder colours may be had at the artists’ 
colourmen’s: these are easily mixed on a palette with 
a small paper knife or thin netting mesh, using gum 
only, as these colours, being so much finer, do: not 
require the milk to bind them. Black is generally 
extremely fine and light, and requires great care and 
nicety of hand in mixing. It is better to put the 
gum first, and then to add the black, putting a very 
little powder at a time, it being so light that 
dropping the gum into it will scatter it all about. 
Use the commonest brushes for powder colours, gum 
and coarse powders are ruinous to good ones. 

I recommend powder colours for two reasons: first, 
because they are all opaque or body colours, and 
secondly, because they save much labour and all the 
trouble of rubbing as in cake colours. 

Always consider the light in which your work is to 
be placed, avoiding pale cold colours in a shaded 
situation. By cold colours I do not mean to imply 
all blues and lilacs, though the latter is generally a 
very bad colour ; the deep blues have almost always 
so much of red in them, owing to the nature of the 
pigment, that they stand out well in a darkened 
place, such as the space immediately belowa window, 
which by contrast has the appearance of being much 
darker than it really is. 

Blue is generally better than red, as it is darker, 
and if used in a high place—just under the roof, for 
instance—will be more effective, though of course 
red is wanted there as elsewhere in its symbolical 
character. 

If red or gold be used, they are much improved 
by the letters being just edged with a black line, 
which throws them up, though the black line is not 
seen at a little distance. 

In high situations letters cannot be too bold ; hair 
strokes and flourishes are quite lost, and must be left 
out ; or if necessary to the letters, they must be made 
thick to be visible. 

This brings me to the next subject, letters—which 
I think I may fairly say is the amateur’s difficulty. 
In other things practice may give a facility and a 
mastery over material; but here only diligent study 
of established authority will avail. 

It is a common mistake of amateurs to make their 
letters too large, and in consequence they have often 
to mangle a beautiful text because they have not 
toom for the whole. Decorators by trade never do 
this: their work will be executed in small, neat, 
sharply-cut characters, and side by side with it you 
will see perhaps great sprawling things of another 
(or no) century by some amateur of more zeal than 
taste or education. 

In St. James’s Hall the names of the composers 
are, or were, inscribed in letters not more than six 
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inches high (I speak of the panels behind the balcony 
seats), while in a small church which would stand 
across the hall, one sometimes sees letters actually 
fifteen inches in height. Now these six-inch letters, 
which can be read from any part of St. James’s Hall, 
are quite large enough for any building which the 
amateur is likely to decorate. 

If you study what are the most telling colours, and 
keep to forms that are distinct and defined, you 
will not want to atone for illegibility by making 
your letters a yard high, on the same principle that 
an acquaintance of mine, a worthy clergyman’s wife, 
lent a book to an old woman, and on my remarking 
that she could not read, replied: ‘‘Oh! but it is 
large print.” 

Be careful what examples you follow in copying 
alphabets. You cannot go wrong in taking them 
from such authorities as Shaw, Digby Wyatt, Owen 
Jones, or Pugin. Others I could name, but they 
will be found to be cited as autherities by these 
writers. 

Letters carefully drawn on cardboard and cut out, 
to be used as types, are very useful. They are laid 
on to the paper, and traced round with a pencil. 
This plan effects a great saving of time, besides en- 
suring a perfect uniformity in size. It has the 
advantage also of being a measure, as the text may 
be laid out with type letters before a stroke is drawn, 
and if it does not fit exactly, any alteration may be 
made in the arrangement. Having chosen the letters 
which you wish to use, you may easily enlarge them 
in this manner :—Take a sheet of good cardboard, and 
ruling lines, say four inches apart, draw the letters 
carefully between them. If you enlarge from very 
small letters, this is a little difficult, but the use of a 
pair of compasses to measure the width of the letters 
will be sufficient to overcome the difficulty, carefully 
keeping the same proportion of width to height. 

Ribbon or scroll texts are difficult to manage, 
particularly if very large. I can only give a few 
general directions for them; practice will teach the 
rest. When the paper has been cut off the required 
width (see ante, directions on paper), divide the text 
into portions, so that it makes sense and also begins 
and ends with a smaller number of words in a com- 
partment, as it looks much better on a wall. 

Take for example— 


Behold 
The Lamb of God 
which taketh away 
the sin of the 
world. 


Thus making the scroll appear of a diamond form. 

To look well, there should be the width of the 
paper between the divisions of the scroll; it is best, 
therefore, to keep a few strips of the paper to lay 
down between the turns when measuring out the text. 

Begin by turning up a piece of the paper long 
enough to show the reverse pattern; mark out the 
word ‘‘ Behold,” then turning the paper under again 
and laying down a strip of the paper to keep the 
next compartment at the right distance, turn it over 
and mark out the words of the second line, keeping 
the middle under the middle of the last compartment, 
and so on to the end. 

Keep the reverse patterns rather duller or colder 
in colour than the face or text portions, or at least 
make them go back well. A line at half an inch 
from the edge of the paper looks well, and may be 
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repeated in a different colour on the reverse with 
good effect. In making patterns for the reverse, 
designs or colours appropriate to the season may 
often be introduced. 

If any one objects that my recommendation of high 
authorities is difficult to observe, and sixpenny 
manuals so easy to be had, I can only say that such 
a person is not worthy to be a church decorator of 
the humblest description. Our ancestors spared no 
pains in their work, and we shall do well to imitate 
the examples they have left us, at the same time 
remembering that we shall never catch their spirit 
by mere servile copying. What was their ideal can 
never by any possibility be ours. The ideal is not a 
creation, but a union of those divided forms that we 
see around us. The surroundings of our ancestors, 
seen through the medium of education, were so totally 
different from ours, that the result must be different, 
do what we may to attain it. They represented their 
ideas when they made a human figure five heads 
high; but if we choose to do the same, we represent 
neither their idea nor our own, and consequently 
none at all. 

I have now gone through every several item of 
*paper, of colour, of letters, of general management of 
scrolls, of design, and of authority, and have merely 
touched upon copying old examples, as they are 
seldom to be had first-hand, and in conclusion I will 
offer a few remarks on harmony, the importance of 
which cannot be over-rated. 

Let your letters harmonise with the style and date 
ornament in the church, and never use more than 
one century in the same building. Let the colours 
be in harmony with the painted windows, if any. If 
not, bearin mind that certain styles or dates of archi- 
tecture have certain colours and arrangements of 


colours proper to them. Symbolism of colour should 
also be studied, though this, I know, is difficult, from 


the want of attainable authorities. Mrs. Jamieson 
has something on the subject, but not very much. 
Although harmony is an end which must always be 
kept in view, it is difficult of attainment when various 
decorators are allowed to display their taste in the 
same church; in consequence of which we have not 
unfrequently presented to our eyes a most painful 
and incongruous mixture. Mr. Brown, who “did” 
the chancel, perhaps preferred the sixteenth-century 
style and bright colours, but had not time for the 
whole church; Miss Jones undertakes to make a 
few texts for the aisle, and ‘finds some pretty 
letters in a book,” but they happen to be thirteenth 
century; and Mrs. Robinson is delighted to complete 
the work, which she accordingly does by decorating 
the nave with some most remarkable specimens of 
what she assures her admiring friends are “pure 
medieeval.” 

This is no exaggeration, and I merely state what 
I have seen, with the hope that it may make those 
who have the control of such matters to be a little 
more careful in what they admit into the church, 
unless they wish the decorations to symbolise the 
motley character of so many congregations. 

I need scarcely say, in conclusion, that my hints 
are given without the slightest reference to any eccle- 
siastical parties or usages. Where texts are admitted 
at all, whether in ‘‘High Churches” or ‘ Low 
Churches,” chapels or school-rooms, it is well that 
they should be done with plainness and good taste, 
the first object being to convey truth, not merely to 
supply showy decoration. 
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Varieties. 


gune, 


Wirn step majestic, and with roses crowned, 
The year his blushing bride leads on! Behold 
The flowery pageant ! As with cloth of gold 
The fields and meads are carpeted around ; 
His dainty feet disdain the naked ground. 
The birds, the insects, the loud-bleating fold, 
The jocund husbandmen in songs of old, 
Blend in grand harmony of joyful sound. 
The year how regal! Things of air and earth 
Mix in the general carnival of mirth ; 
While man, with hopeful expectation, toils 
To win his harvest wealth and fleecy spoils ; 
And God propitious sends him daily food, 
And rains and shines on evil and on good. 
W. LANGFORD. 


Fuax Lint MADE By MAcHINERY.—In a recent paper on 
lint the writer expressed doubt as to the success of its manu- 
facture by machinery. He was not aware that the use of hand- 
made lint has been to a considerable extent superseded by 
machine-made flax lint. During the Crimean war, the American 
war, and the late Franco-Prussian war, large quantities of 
Taylor’s patent lint, made at Nuneaton, in the Trent valley, 
were used in the hospitals. This lint may be inferior to some 
specimens of lint often made by very careful hands, but is 
equal to the average of hand-made lint. It is made not from 
old rags, which has hitherto been thought advantageous, if not 
necessary, but from new cloth, specially manufactured for the 
purpose. When wanted in large quantity and on short notice, 
it is well to know that the manufacture by machinery is ayail- 
able as well as that by manual labour. 


New Prrracres.—A Parliamentary Return shows what new 
peerages of the United Kingdom have been created since the 
beginning of 1830. From that date to July, 1834, 43 peerages 
were created, Earl Grey being Prime Minister; but seven ot 
them were promotions of peers already in the House of Peers to 
a higher rank. Lord Brougham is the first in this list of new 
peers. Five peers were created in Sir R. Peel’s short term of 
office in 1835. Lord Melbourne then became Prime Minister, 
and 52 peerages were created between April, 1835, and the end 
of August, 1841, nine of them being promotions of peers already 
in the House. Sir R. Peel then returned to power, and seven 
peers were created between the latter part of 1841 and July, 
1846 ; two were only promotions of peers in the House. In 
this list stands the name of his Royal Highness Albert Edward, 
created Prince of Wales on the 8th of December, 1841. From 
1846 to February, 1851, Lord J. Russell being Prime Minister, 
16 new peers were created ; five were new dignities bestowed 
upon peers already in the House, including the Prince of 
Wales, created Earl of Dublin. In 1852, three new peers were 
created, the Earl of Derby being Premier. In 1856-58, 12 were 
created, Viscount Palmerston being Prime Minister ; one of 
them was but a promotion. In 1858-59, the Earl of Derby 
being again Prime Minister, 11 new peerages were created, two 
of them being promotions. In 1859-64, with Viscount Palmers- 
ton again Prime Minister, 13 new peerages were created, two 
of them being promotions. In 1866, Earl Russell being Prime 
Minister, 10 new peerages were created, one being his Royal 
Highness Prince Alfred, created Duke of Edinburgh ; two were 
promotions. In 1866-67, the Earl of Derby again Prime 
Minister, eight new peers were created. In 1868, Mr. Disraeli 
being Prime Minister, nine new peerages were created, one 
being the promotion of a peer. In 1868-70, Mr. Gladstone 
being Prime Minister, 14 new peers were created. The total 
number of peerages of the United Kingdom created since the 
1st of January, 1830, is 203 ; deducting 31 which did but pro- 
mote peers already having seats in the House, the number is 
reduced to 172. The list does not quite come down to the 
present time ; it does not contain the names of Lord Lisgar, 
Lord Dalling and Bulwer, and Lord Sandhurst. The return 
states that the number of peers oh the roll of the House of 
Lords was 393 in 1880, 457 in 1840, 448 in 1850, 458 in 1860, 
and 473 in 1870. The roll for the present session contains 475 
names, to which may now be added Lord Dalling and Lord 
Sandhurst. 





